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The Cleveland Museum of Art 


MAJOR EXHIBITION OF RARE ASIAN TEXTILES 
OPENS AUTUMN 1997 
Advance Information 


Exhibition: When Silk Was Gold: Central Asian & Chinese Textiles from the 

Cleveland and Metropolitan Museums of Art 

Venues: The Cleveland Museum of Art The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

October 26, 1 997- January 4, 1 998 March 2, 1 998 - May 1 7, 1 998 

Background: 

It is hard to imagine a time when fabric would be as treasured as gold. Yet, the luxury textiles 
which will be on exhibition were prized in much the same way. Few people in western 
civilization have ever witnessed their beauty and artistry. In fact, until recently, only a small 
number of specialists has known anything about them. 

Over the last dozen years, the Cleveland Museum of Art (CMA) and Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (MMA) have built the most important and extensive collections of Central Asian and 
Chinese textiles from the 8th through 15th centuries found in the west, and in Some respects in 
the world. These collections have added greatly to our knowledge of this art form, the people 
who created it, and its relationship to their culture and commerce. 

The fragile nature of textiles makes this major exhibition a once-in-a-lifetime event. The 
uniquely complex challenges of mounting such an exhibition include painstaking conservation 
work on each textile and new exhibition design approaches using fiber optic lighting for 
preservation. No textiles made today come close to these ancient cloths in intricacy and value. 
By comparison, the recent renovation of Louis XI Vs rooms at Versailles produced cloths made 
on antique looms at a cost of approximately $40,000 per meter. 

Beyond the ostensible beauty, value, and gold content of these works of art is a fascinating 
study of the role textiles played in these ancient civilizations. Textiles were of paramount 
importance in politics, economy, and culture. Social positions were defined by textiles and 
costume. Textiles were tangible standards of value that were used as currency, as payment of 
taxes, and as symbols of imperial patronage. (For example, records indicate that Song period 
Chinese emperors paid over 500,000 bales of silk annually in tribute to the Qidan and Jurchen 
to keep peace.) No diplomatic mission crossed Asia without a gift of textiles. In the practice 
and spread of Buddhist religion, textiles were used in the creation of sacred space or for the 
depiction of images believed to embody a spiritual presence. As diplomats and merchants 
moved from region to region across Asia, so did artistic motifs and designs. The evolution of 
styles and techniques is also related to the forced relocation in distant lands of the artisans 
captured as prisoners of war. 

Contents: 

The exhibition will display sixty tapestries, silks, and embroideries from the 8th through early 
15th centuries from China and Central Asia (eastern Iran to the western boundary of China). 

(more . . . ) 
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Most are woven in part of gold thread. The places and times of their origins are best known in the lore of 
Mongol leader Chinggis Khan's conquests and the merchant Marco Polo's adventures. The works include 
textiles made by ethnic peoples living in the borderlands of China, those produced in imperial workshops, 
silks and embroideries traded along the Silk Road, and textiles woven or embroidered for Buddhist 
monasteries. Some are unique outside China, and others are unlike any even in Chinese collections. 
Complete garments, whole thangkas (Buddhist icons) of varying size, monumental hangings, decorations, 
and smaller pieces with a long history of many uses will be exhibited. Labels, maps, a chronology, and 
mounted photographs of related materials or enlargements of these textiles themselves will help visitors 
learn the emerging discoveries of how and where they were made. 

Arrangement: 

The exhibition is arranged chronologically in four sections. 

• Textiles from the Age of the Silk Road, 8th to beginning of 10th centuries: China's domination of 
Central Asia was being challenged and eroded by the Arabs, on the one hand, and by the Tibetans 
on the other; yet, this was also a period when trade routes connecting China with Persia and 
Byzantium were very active. 

•Textiles of the Ethnic Empires, 10th to beginning of 13 th centuries: A variety of textiles was 
produced in the ethnic states that sprang up following the collapse of the Tang dynasty — the Liao, 
Jin, Tangut, and Song. Silk tapestry was introduced into China from Central Asia. 

• Textiles Under the Mongols, early 13th to mid- 14th centuries: This largest section of the 
exhibition offers insights into the effects of relocating captured artisans throughout the Mongol 
Empire, ongoing trade from Beijing to the Mediterranean, and Mongol patronage of Tibetan 
monasteries. Needleloop embroidery, a lost, mysterious technique worked over gilded or silvered 
paper, reached artistic heights. 

•Textiles from the Early Decades of the Ming Dynasty, 1368-1424: This period includes new 
breakdowns in trade and foreign relations. Vast, brilliantly colored hangings and robes which may 
have been gifts to powerful lamas are in this section. 

Highlights: 

A young prince's silk coat and pants are among the finest royal textiles from this time and place; they were 
preserved in Tibet and date from the period of the Tibetan kings (ca. 600-842 AD). A pair of boots is made 
of silk and gold tapestry woven with paired phoenixes chasing a flaming pearl among clouds (Liao Empire, 
907-1 125). A “Cloth of Gold” with the overall design of winged lions and griffins is based on Islamic and 
Chinese elements that have been synthesized into a style uniquely Central Asian during the Mongol period 
(mid- 13th century). The mandala (cosmic diagram) of Vajrabhairava, of such a vast scale that it took years 
to create, depicts a Buddhist Tantric deity appearing as a bull with multiple heads, arms, and feet, trampling 
animals, birds, humans, and deities (Y uan dynasty, 1229 or after). The thangka (icon) of Vighnantaka is 
among a small group of silk tapestry thangkas that provides important evidence of the artistic connections 
linking Tibet and Khara Khoto despite the formidable mountain ranges and vast tracks of desert that 
separated them. A ceremonial robe is the earliest surviving Chinese Buddhist robe in the West, and is a 
spectacular example of Chinese imperial embroideiy of the early 1 5th century. 

Discoveries: 

Most of these works have come to light within the past decade and provide important new evidence for 
textile production, particularly in the 10th through 14th centuries. The organizing curators have recently 
traveled extensively in China and were permitted to examine and make technical analyses of rarely seen 
related examples in Chinese collections, and to discuss their work with China's leading textile historians and 


(more . . . ) 
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technicians. Their contacts included those involved in discoveries in the 1980s of the tombs of an eighteen 
year-old Qidan princess who died in 101 8 and her husband in Inner Mongolia, and of Prince Qi of the Jin 
empire and his consort in former Manchuria (tomb dated 1162). For the first time it is possible to recognize 
the textiles of the Jin dynasty (1 115-1234); to distinguish unique technical characteristics of tapestry 
weaving in specific territories; to document the origins of silk-tapestry weaving in China; and to define a 
body of work created in the eastern Iranian world. As recently as a decade ago, known Sino-Tibetan art of 
the mid- 13th to early 15th centuries was limited to bronzes, paintings, and illustrated manuscripts; it now 
includes magnificent hangings, garments, and thangkas of embroidery and silk weaving. 

Audiences: 

For the general public. When Silk Was Gold is a unique opportunity to experience the most coveted 
clothing and furnishings used by people of exotic cultures over a thousand years ago. For frequent museum 
goers, motifs and artistic styles seen in ancient sculptures or decorative objects made by these cultures and 
their trading partners will be familiar. For scholars, the show will provide valuable insight and information 
about a little-known body of works of art. 

Curators: 

Anne Wardwell, Curator of Textiles, CMA; James C.Y. Watt, Brooke Russell Astor Senior Curator, 
Department of Asian Art, MMA. 

Catalogue: 

A fully illustrated catalogue of the exhibition will be published by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It will 
contain introductory essays about these textile collections and essays by exhibition organizers Anne 
Wardwell and James Watt about the contributions to textile history of works in the show; an essay providing 
historical context by Morris Rossabi of Columbia University and of the City University of New York 
(formerly of Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland). Rossabi is a prolific author most popularly 
known for Khubilai Khan: His Life and Times. The catalogue will also have entries for all works in the 
exhibition, an appendix on techniques, and a bibliography 

Special Events: 

A one-day conference of journalists, scholars, and dealers fi'om the U.S. and Europe is being planned, to be 
open to the public. A wide variety of additional programs is being planned for all ages. In Cleveland, a 
drawloom will be installed for weekly weaving demonstrations and for a weekend family fair, “Unraveling 
the Gold Cocoon;” the fair vwll also feature demonstrations of the other skills required to produce the works 
on view; sericulture, the making of gold thread, spinning, embroidery, indigo dyeing, and papermaking. A 
lecture series will include experts in anthropology, religion, and Asian art. 

Media Denise Horstman, Assistant Manager, Marketing & Communications, CMA 

Contacts: ph. 216/421-7340, ext. 262; fax 216/231-6565 

Elyse Topalian, MMA 

ph. 212/570-3951; fax 212/472-2764 

Media Preview: 

Friday, October 1 7. If you wish to attend and do not normally receive invitations to CMA media previews, 
please contact Denise Horstman to receive an invitation. 
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